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reader possibly can. Wherever it seems 
practicable we are putting a small slip at 
the end of each volume to suggest further 
reading along the same lines. 

We print little slips of the sort I hold in 
my hand, and no person can take the 
course without one — that is, in order to get 
the books they must ask for one of these 
lists, and will use it as a call-slip. It 
bears the name of the library, a list of 
books, and a serial number in the corner. 
We are numbering the lists as we issue them 
and keeping track of the number that ask 
for the last book so that we shall know 
how many finish the course. Books are kept 
in a special place; they have the library 
bookplate but have no library numbers 
on the outside. They are attractive new 
copies in the publisher's binding, as much 
like private books as possible. 

I am not going to detain you with read- 
ing the other lists we have but I will just 
give you the titles. One is "Social con- 
ditions." We have not yet found a title 
that seems to us not too formidable for 
us. One is on "New York of to-day," 
its social, civic and industrial conditions. 
One is on the Civil War, a subject that 
is of constant interest. One is on the 
Great Northwest, one on the Art of living, 
one on the Child— for parents or those 
interested in the development of child 
life. 

This is a very easy experiment to talk 
about because it has not been tried yet 
and we have only hope with which to look 
forward to it. If it fails, if we are mis- 
taken in this method we shall seek for 
another of our own or one that some- 
one else has worked out, for we feel sure 
that this purpose of which I have spoken 
exists, that there is some way of fixing it 
for the library and that if this is not the 
best way there is one yet to be found. 

The PRESIDENT: The speakers in the 
two-minute talks will excuse me if I cut 
them oft promptly at the expiration of 
two minutes, even if they are in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. I will give each one 
warning twenty seconds before the two 
minutes expire. 



Mr Bowker on "Mr Crewe's Career" 

Mr BOWKER: The glory of the New 
England hills and the shame of American 
politics, the sweet breath of the pines and 
the malodor of political corruption, the 
contrast of light and shadow in Winston 
Churchill's "Mr. Crewe's career" and 
in his "Coniston" together with Paul 
Ford's "The Honorable Peter Sterling"— 
these three books may be spoken of as 
supplementary chapters to Bryce's "Ameri- 
can commonwealth," on which they 
throw a rather lurid light, one filled with 
the development of the ring in American 
cities. Paul Ford's book, which was read 
I remember by an ex-mayor of the Tam- 
many persuasion with such testimony to 
its reality that he endeavored in each 
case to fix the man who was described, 
the earlier book "Coniston" of Winston 
Churchill, dealing with the development 
of the country boss who became a state 
boss and made it warm for the railroads, 
and his latest book dealing with the rail- 
road machine which has been forced to 
capture the state political machine in de- 
fense of its rights against the state bar, — 
these books are men's books; not that 
they are not women's books, but they are 
books to recommend to men and indeed to 
boys as well because, while they may be 
books with a moral, they are not books 
that stick the moral out too protrusively, 
the human elements are there, they are 
books to be read and to be recommended. 

The PRESIDENT: That shows what 
you can do in two minutes. We will now 
hear from Miss Josephine A. Rathbone, 
on the "Dynasts" by Thomas Hardy. 

Miss RATHBONE: It is perfectly un- 
necessary to attempt to analyze "The 
Dynasts" because all the book reviews 
from the Edinburgh review to the Satur- 
day times supplement have been full of it 
for the last six months and all the people 
who read them, and of course that in- 
cludes all of you who are here, know all 
about it. So you know it is a drama not 
to be acted but to be read, of the Napole- 
onic era of about 1806 to 1816, in three 
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volumes, fifteen acts and one hundred 
thirty scenes. There are those of you here 
whom, I am sure, neither the length nor 
the fact that it has been compared to the 
book of Job and to Sophocles and "Para- 
dise Lost," will deter from reading it. 
You may even be stimulated to a desire 
to read it by the reviews. But there may, 
on the other hand, be some of you here 
who may have concluded from them that 
"The Dynasts" was a book to be respected 
but not to be read and that it was not for 
you, and it is to those — I suppose a 
minority — to whom I wish to speak. I 
want to tell you from my own experience 
that "The Dynasts" is interesting, is tre- 
mendously, vitally, humanly interesting. 
Thomas Hardy has not lost his cunning 
as a story teller. He has been writing a 
tragic drama. He has not lost his power 
of the vivid characterization. Every one 
of the characters in the book are living 
human beings and they move and speak 
according to their kind and they are in- 
tensely — 

The PRESIDENT: Miss Hewins on the 
"Elements of drawing" by John Ruskin. 

Miss HEWINS: I have chosen John 
Ruskin's "Elements of drawing" not be- 
cause I learned to draw from it, for 1 
have never learned to draw from that or 
anything else, but chiefly because of the 
appendix. In the main part of it I learned 
not to draw but to see. I learned to see 
trees against the sky and leaf forms and 
cloud forms, and I learned about some of 
the great masters of drawing like 
Samuel Prout. The appendix refers to 
the study of pictures and the best way to 
begin the study, from the thing that you 
are interested in. If a girl's dreams are 
of angels and saints, the place for her to 
begin to study art, Ruskin says, is with 
Pra Angelico. If a boy has been reading 
of some seventeenth century hero and 
goes up thirstily to a great portrait of 
him by Van Dyke, the place for him to 
begin to study art is with Van Dyke. If 
anyone is interested in rocks and trees 
and sky, the place for him to begin his 
art study is with Turner. And Ruskin 



says that your taste in art is so largely 
affected by your taste in literature that if 
you are to be a student in art you must 
read in connection with it not only books 
on art but must choose the authors who 
will help you most to know good art and 
to appreciate it, and will give you a stan- 
dard of taste. 

The PRESIDENT: Now we have 
Demosthenes' "Oration on the crown," by 
William Warner Bishop. 

Mr BISHOP: I am not going to say a 
word about Demosthenes' "Oration on the 
Crown." I was told I was in reserve. In- 
stead of that I am going to speak on a 
Cure for the Blues, the most remarkable 
cure for the blues that exists in the Eng- 
lish language, and the most remarkable 
English in the English language. I refer 
to Stanyhurst's translation of the first 
four books of Virgil's Aeneid, which is to 
be found in Arber's "English scholars' 
library." Now nobody — to use a news- 
paper phrase, — ever "slung English" the 
equal of that which Stanyhurst wrote. He 
had a contempt for every poet but Virgil. 
He has in his remarkable preface the re- 
mark: "As for Ennius, Horace, Juvenal, 
Persius, and the rabblement of such 
cheate Poetes, theyre dooinges are, for 
fauoure of antiquitye, rather to be 
pacientlye allowed, thean highly re- 
garded." And he goes on to make hexa- 
meters, not by English stress accent, but 
by the Latin rules for quantity. If you 
doubt my statement that he is a cure for 
the blues, simply get hold of this book in 
your library — you will find it on the 
shelves — and read that pathetic, that sub- 
lime passage of Dido's death, and see 
how he brings it out. I will quote you 
just a few lines where Anna comes rush- 
ing forth; she sees her sister on the fun- 
eral pyre: 

"Furth runs her sister, theese newes 

vnfortunat hyring, 
With nayles hir visadge skratching, and 

mightilye rapping 
Her breast with thumping frap knocks, 

through rout she doth enter, 
And the dying sister, with roaring, lowdlye 

she named." 
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"Speedelye bring me water, thee greene 
wound swiftlye to souple; 

And yt in her carcasse soom wind yeet 
softlye be breathing, 

With lyp I will nurse yt; thus sayd shee 
climbed toe the woodpile." 

The PRESIDENT: In my trepidation 
in having to cut off Miss Hewins so soon 
I skipped two of the pieces. We will go 
back therefore to Mr Johnson Brigham 
and have from him a little talk on 
"Heroes and hero worship" by Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Mr BRIGHAM: A word for the old 
book you have all read; and, too, a word 
against it. "Heroes and hero worship" 
should come in at a time when a boy is 
idly drifting, waiting for something just 
beyond, he knows not what. I know of a 
boy who was handed that book by his 
teacher and, on reading it, the uncer- 
tainty of the hour passed away and he 
made up his mind to be a hero! He was 
not quite sure as to whether he would be 
a statesman, or a theologian, or a man of 
letters — and so on through the list; but 
the book served the purpose of the hour. 
It turned his thoughts from idle fancies 
into a direction desirable at the time. 
But there came a time, later, when an- 
other class of books was necessary. He 
discovered that he had limitations, that 
he could not be a statesman, nor a man 
of letters, nor a great warrior. Then 
came a class of biographies which I 
might call the John Gillis type, (by Presi- 
dent Eliot) a class of biographies which 
told him that life was heroic if lived 
heroically, whether at the head of an 
army or in the ranks of a great movement. 
Biography should not be handed out in- 
discriminately. I fear "Heroes and hero 
worship" has much to answer for. Poor 
Carlyle himself fell a victim to his own 
method; but, thank Heaven, he died be- 
fore he knew how he had been victimized 
by his biographer. A dear, lovable public 
man whom we all revere, and some of us 
are going to vote for, made a speech the 
other day at Riverside and the trouble 
with that speech was he sent for the 
wrong book; he sent for Hamlin Garland's 



"Life of Grant," and he was utterly mis- 
led. Now the fault of "Heroes and hero 
worship" is that it makes a good story. 
In order to make more miraculous the 
elevation, it puts the man at the begin- 
ning down in the very dregs; and so we 
have the great hero of the Rebellion put 
down as a drunkard and as dependent on 
his family, when it was not true. That is 
all there is of it. He sent for the wrong 
book. 

The PRESIDENT: Next we will hear 
from Mr W. P. Cutter on Rudyard Kip- 
ling's "Kim." 

Mr CUTTER: I started to read Kim 
about four years ago and these are some of 
the things that I have been reading since: 
Lives of Buddha, other books about the 
Buddhist religion; History of the fights on 
the frontier in India, Buddhist art, the Ex- 
ploration of Thibet, the Development of 
human character, books on that; books on 
the food of India. I have a map of India 
at the head of my bed. I read from about 
midnight to one o'clock every night, and I 
have a pointer so that I can point up to the 
place and trace all of the things that are 
in the book. I simply call your attention 
to the fact that even a librarian by reading 
a book of fiction may be led into better 
paths. 

The PRESIDENT: Henry James' "Awk- 
ward age," by Miss Tessa L. Kelso. 

MISS KELSO: I choose the "Awkward 
age" for the sake of its preface. In the 
new edition just issuing of the works of 
Henry James he has had included a num- 
ber of prefaces which not only will explain 
the involved style which the author is 
accused of but which are probably the 
most masterly exposition of the art of 
modern novel writing in existence. I think 
perhaps there is a Jamesian quality in 
putting this identical preface in the "Awk- 
ward age" for I believe Mr James suspects 
that the American public are in the awk- 
ward age in their capacity of judgment of 
novels, and I think when we measure the 
list of novels which constitutes American 
literature of the past few years with that 
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long list of distinguished books by our 
greatest figure in literature, that he may 
be forgiven if there is a little trace of 
irony in his description and enlightenment 
of his own novel, "The Awkward age." I 
do not believe that any librarian can afford 
professionally not to be well acquainted 
with all of Henry James' novels, and I 
believe if they will take up these pre- 
faces, that they will have some light shed 
upon the art of novel writing and the 
fame that belongs to our great compatriot. 

Miss M. E. HAZELTINE: Alice Free- 
man Palmer — the record of a life of many 
activities, spending itself in service for 
others. The book is almost a living pres- 
ence, so charmingly is it done, so sure is 
the touch of the hand that penned it, so 
sane and sympathetic is the interpretation. 
It has all the charm and style of the phi- 
losopher and poet who wrote it, and is 
literature as well as life. 

It is a book with an appeal to all busy 
workers, for it is a message of service, 
how one woman did many things and yet 
found time to live and give of herself. It 
gives the struggle for an education, and 
the letters home, full of many details, such 
as girls love — the purchase of the first 
white gloves, and the lace that is freshened 
to adorn a frock for a concert. With these 
details, and the record of what one girl ac- 
complished and attained, it has a wide 
appeal for girls. It is filled with human 
touches of house-keeping and home making 
and is a record of rare companionship that 
should be read under every roof. The story 
of sabbatic years, and the delights of 
leisurely journeys make it a delightful 
book for travelers, while it is also a text 
book for all who would reach people by 
spending themselves. It is, in fact, a book 
with a message for many people of many 
interests, a book that easily becomes a 
companion and friend to walk with day by 
day. 

The PRESIDENT: Duncan. The New 
knowledge. I assure you I shall speak 
no longer than two minutes, even if I 
keep time myself. Not very long ago, 



it seems only a few years now, a well 
known scientist was rash enough, in an 
address delivered before a scientific asso- 
ciation, to say that all the great discover- 
ies of fact had then probably been made, 
that we knew practically all the great 
facts about the universe, and that science 
in the future would content itself with 
correlating these facts and with deducing 
laws and formulating systems. It was 
not very long after he made this address 
that a great series of new facts began to 
be discovered and put him utterly to 
shame, — such great discoveries as those 
of the X-rays, the Hertzian waves, which 
have resulted in wireless telegraphy, and 
the Becquerel rays which have led to the 
whole series of phenomena which 
scientists call radio-activity, including the 
discovery of the element radium, (if it is 
an element), the most wonderful of 
elements, furnishing to science the data 
for an entirely new theory of matter. All 
these things we read about in this inter- 
esting book by Professor Duncan which 
he calls "The New knowledge". But I 
simply wish to warn those that are pres- 
ent that the theory of the book and of all 
other books like it (and there are a num- 
ber published on the same subject in re- 
cent times as well as a great many maga- 
zine articles in one or two years past), 
the theory of the book must be sharply 
distinguished from the facts. The facta 
are all authoritative, but the theories, 
a great many of them, are not accepted 
by the majority of scientific men. They 
are holding their opinions in suspense. 
These people who are interested in the 
promulgation of such theories as the new 
electric theory of matter are much in- 
terested and very enthusiastic, and they 
put forward their theories with great 
gusto. Those who are holding their 
minds in suspense very often do not say 
anything, and the result is an impression 
of a great crowd of scientific men uphold- 
ing the new theories while there is no one 
to object. I want to warn librarians that 
they must take all this enthusiasm with a 
grain of salt. The facts are there and 
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they are the most wonderful that have 
ever been brought out In the interest of 
science, but the theories must be taken 
with a grain of salt. 

I now declare the present session ad- 
journed. 

THIRD SESSION 

(Tonka Bay Hotel, Friday afternoon, June 
26, 1908) 

The third general session was called to 
order at 2:30 o'clock by Vice-president 
C. H. Gould and the Association at once 
passed to the consideration of reports 
from committees. 

Dr E. C. RICHARDSON presented the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

During the past year the Association 
has been represented at the meeting of 
the British library association by Mr 
Hanson and will be represented at the 
International historical congress at Berlin 
in August through a paper prepared by 
Mr J. C. M. Hanson of the Library of 
Congress and presented by Mr A. P. C. 
Griffin. The most noteworthy matter of 
the current year is the completion of the 
International cataloging rules, still farther 
advanced since their presentation in proof 
at Asheville through personal conference 
of Mr Hanson with British librarians. 
There have been a rather unusually large 
number of American librarians traveling 
among European libraries during the past 
year. The chairman of this committee fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Dr Putnam and 
Mr Hanson, found, especially in Germany, 
that their visits had been particularly 
fruitful in establishing those relationships 
of mutual understanding of one another's 
work on which the hope of extending in- 
ternational cooperation must chiefly rest. 
There does not seem any very tangible 
method at present of getting a universal 
understanding as to cataloging entry, but 
the matter of centralized cataloging and 
bureau of information work is becoming 
so well established abroad in connection 



with the matter of international library 
loans that the printed card must logically 
follow in a short time and with it more 
consideration of international uniformity 
of entry. The Continent is as far ahead 
of us in the matter of international library 
loans as it is behind us, thanks to the 
Library of Congress, in central cataloging. 
Respectfully submitted, 

E. C. RICHARDSON, 
Chairman. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT: Unless objec- 
tion is heard the report of the Committee 
on International relations will be accepted 
and placed on file. 

Mr J. C. M. HANSON then read the 

REPORT OF THE CATALOG RULES 
COMMITTEE 

It will be recalled that with the report 
of 1907, its first regular report, the Com- 
mittee submitted certain exhibits, chief 
of which was a copy of the Rules as re- 
vised to date and printed by the Library of 
Congress "as manuscript." In connection 
with the present report, the Committee 
submits a similar exhibit. This exhibit 
consists of a copy of the third revise of 
the entire body of rules with title-page, 
contents, introduction and various appen- 
dices, representing in its final form the 
body of rules agreed upon between the 
American Library Association and the 
Library Association. An examination 
of this proof will show that the various 
consultations between representatives of 
the two associations during 1905-1907 
have finally resulted in a close agree- 
ment. Of 174 rules, only 8 show some 
variation and in regard to at least three of 
these, we have the strongest hopes that 
by further consultation and mutual con- 
cessions we shall be able to arrive at com- 
plete agreement before a second edition of 
the rules shall be called for. There is a 
distinct principle underlying these differ- 
ences. Our British associates hold that 
authors, men or women, who are incon- 
siderate enough to change their names 
ought to be entered under their earliest 



